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THE FAMILY OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
MILTON. 


(See 11 S. vi. 100.) 


AccorDING to the researches of the late 
Prof. Masson, as recorded in his Life of 
Milton (iii. 485-6), Christopher Milton, on 
his marriage (? 1638), settled at Horton in 
Buckinghamshire with his father, John 
Milton the elder. Later (1641) he moved to 
Reading; thence (about 1643) to Exeter ; 
then back to London, where in 1646 he was 
in St. Clement Danes ; and finally, before 1656 
and after a period unaccounted for, to 
Ipswich, or rather Rushmere, where he died. 
He was buried at St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Ipswich, 22 March, 1692. 

It will be agreed, I think, that the task 





the unsettled times of the Civil War is a 
difficult one. The lax‘methods of registering 
births under the Commonwealth, too, mili- 
tate against the searcher. Neither can 
testamentary evidence of the most direct 
character be brought to bear on the question, 
since no will of Sir Christopher Milton nor 
administration act is extant. 


He married Thomasin Webber (Masson, 
i. 685). This lady we may presume to have 
been a daughter of John Webber of St. 
Clement Danes, ** taylor’’ (buried there, as a 
* housekeeper,’ 5 June, 1632), in whose 
will, dated 16 July, 1625 (P.C.C. 67 Audley), 
are mentioned a wife Isabel and a son 
William, and daughters Anne, Isabel 
Thomasin, and Katherine, all minors. 
Webber, it appears, was a native of Broad- 
hempston, Devon, and a man of some 
substance. His widow was living in St. 
Clement’s Churchyard in 1645 (Masson, 
iii. 437, 442). 

I have not come across the record of 
Thomasin Milton’s death. Masson (vi. 
762) confuses her with a daughter of the 
same name. The issue of the marriage, 
so far as I have ascertained, was as follows. 
The numbering is arbitrary where un- 
supported by dates. 


1. Infant son. Buried at Horton, 
March, 1639 (Masson, ii. 72). 


2. Sarah Milton. Baptized at Horton, 
11 Aug., 1640 (Masson, ii. 488). 


3. Anne Milton. Baptized at St. Law- 
rence s, Reading, 27 Aug., 1641 (Masson, ii. 
489). 

4. Christopher Milton. Buried at St. 
Nicholas’s, Ipswich, 12 March, 1667, as son 
of ‘‘ Mr. Melton esq'.” 

5. Thomas Milton of the Crown Office, 
Deputy Clerk of the Crown. Baptized at 
St. Clement Danes, 2 Feb., 1646/7; buried 
at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, 17 Oct., 1694, 
as ““Thomas Melton out of Fleet strete.”’ 
Administration of his goods was granted 
3 Dec., 1694, to his relict Martha (P.C.C., 
Act Book, fo. 229). The said Martha was 
a daughter of Charles Fleetwood of North- 
ampton (Masson, vi. 763). She married 
again by licence, dated 27 May, 1696 (Fa- 
culty Office), William Coward of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. Coward, who was M.D. and a 
deistical writer, and is noticed in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(without, however, any reference to his 
Milton connexion), removed to Ipswich, 
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| where his will was proved 20 April, 1724. 


of tracing the births of his children in the |This document contains no mention of 


circumstances of such peregrinations during | 


children of his wife either by himself or 
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her former husband. A daughter is attri- | 1684-1719, being buried there 14 Dec. of the 


buted to Thomas Milton, however, namely, | 
Mrs. Elizabeth Milton, many years house- | 
'a Lancashire 


keeper to Dr. Secker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In 1749 she was of Grosvenor Street 
(Masson, vi. 763), but she died in King Street, 
Covent Garden, 24 July, 1769, aged 79 (Gent. 


Mag., 367; Lloyd’s Evening Post; The 
Gazetteer). Iam not disposed to believe in her 
relationship to the family, the evidence, 


though negative, being entirely against it. 


|with her husband, 24 Feb., 1720/21. 


latter year. In his will (P.C.C. 17 Shaller) 
he mentions only his own relations. He was 
man. The childless widow 
survived a little over a year, being buried 
By 


{her will (P.C.C. 74 Buckingham) she _ be- 


The attribution of kinship on no grounds be- | 


yond identity of surname has always been a | 


journalistic vice, and in this connexion it 
should be noted that John Milton the 
painter is described in ‘D.N.B.,’ without 


any reservation, as a descendant of Sir 
Christopher Milton. 
6. 2?“ John Melton. gent.’ Buried at 


St. Nicholas’s, Ipswich, 29 Dec., 1669. 


7. Richard Milton. I have no evidence 
beyond that of the deed cited at 118. vi. 100, 
dated 1674, which is incontrovertible. On 
12 Aug., 1713, a commission was issued to 
John Taylor of Highgate, gardener, to 
administer the goods and credits of Richard 
Milton, laie of Ipswich, bachelor, deceased, 
who died in the Kingdom of Ireland, as 
regards the manor of Norwoods in Sprough- 
ton, Suffolk, of which the deceased held the 
remainder of a lease for 500 years, which he 
acquired under indenture of 2 Oct., 1686, 
made between William and Charles Burrough 
of the first part and the said Richard Milton 
of the other part (P.C.C., Act Book, 
fo. 184d). The words in italics are scored 
through. 


8. Thomasin Milton. Buried 
Nicholas’s, Ipswich, 6 July, 1675. 


9. Mary Milton. Baptized at St. Nicho- 
las’s, Ipswich, 29 March, 1656. She lived at 
Highgate with her sister Catherine, of whom 
later (Masson, vi. 763). Administration of 
her goods was granted to the said sister and 
only next-of-kin 5 May, 1742 (P.C.C.). 
She was buried at Farningham in Kent, as 
will appear below. 


10. Anne Milton. According to Masson (vi. 
763), she married one Pendlebury, a clergy- 
man, ‘‘and no more is known of her.” The 
marriage licence was dated 19 Feb., 1682/3 
(Faculty Office),she being of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West, aged 22, her parents deceased (!), 
and the bridegroom John Pendlebury of 
Enfield, bachelor, aged 24, the marriage to 
take place at St. Sepulchre’s. Pendlebury, 
who was M.A. Camb. 1679 (Magdalene 
College), was Vicar of Farningham, Kent, 


at St. 





queathed 107. between a servant and the 
poor of Farningham, and _ the _ residue 
of her estate to her sisters Mary and 
Catherine equally, appointing them joint 
executrixes. 

11. Catherine Milton. As has been stated, 
she lived at Highgate with her sister Mary. 
On the death of the latter she removed to 
Lower Holloway, to the house of John Milton’s 
granddaughter Elizabeth, née Clarke, and her 
husband, Thomas Foster. Her will is dated 
19 July, 1744, with a codicil of 8 April fol- 
lowing, and was proved 23 April, 1746 (P.C.C., 
126 Edmunds). She wished to be buried 
at Farningham with her late sister Mary, 
and her executors were to lay ‘‘a broad 
stone over my sister’s grave and mine.”’ 
(I have not ascertained if this wish was 
carried out.) To her ‘‘ cousin Mr. Thomas. 
Foster now of Lower Holloway who married 
my cousin Elizabeth Clarke who is grand- 
daughter of my uncle the famous Mr. John 
Milton deceased’ she left 501.; to her 
friend Edward Yardley, Archdeacon of 
Cardigan, 200/., the interest to be devoted 
to the said Elizabeth Foster’s sole use, and, 
for himself, 25/. and her pictures of “ our 
Saviour Christ on his knees’? and Mary 
Magdalen ; to her ‘‘ cousin Ann Lambourne ”’ 
40l., remainder to her brother Mr. Thomas 
Lambourne ; and to Mrs. Ann Sandys of 
Highgate 107. There were also bequests. 
revoked by codicil, to Mr. William Townsend 
of Highgate, his sister-in-law Mrs. Alice 
Paradice, and his son John; and to Farn- 
ingham, Highgate, Darenth, and St. Nicho- 
las’s, Ipswich (the last two were revoked), 
she left 5/. each for their poor. Bonds are 
also cited given by William Bridges, Esq., 
deceased, to her late sister Mary, one to 
secure 2001. and interest, and the other 121. 
a year for life. Thomas Foster was residuary 
legatee, and he and the aforesaid Edward 
Yardley executors. 


I have not found the key to the Lam- 
bourne relationship. Yardley survived until 
1769. Though he disposed by will of an 
interesting relic of Sir Walter Raleigh, he- 
does not specify the two Milton pictures. 
Thomas Foster’s will does not refer back. 
to the Milton family, 

PERCEVAL LvcAs.. 

28, Orchard Street, W. 
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PRIMERO. 
(See ante, p. 1.) 


Sir JoHN HaArRincTon, in his ‘ Epigrams’ 
(1615), has the following :— 


Fond Marcus ever at Primero playes 

Long winter nights, and as long summer dayes: 

And I heard once, to idle talk attending, 

The story of his times, and coines mis-spending. 

At first, he thought himselfe halfe way to heaven, 

If in his hand he had but got a seven. 

His father’s death set him so high on flote, 

All rests went up upon a seven, and coat. 

But while he drawes for these gray* coates and 
gownes, 

The gamesters from his purse drew all his crownes. 

And he ne’re ceast to venter all in prime, 

Till of his age, quite consum’d the prime, 

Then he more warily his rest regards, 

And sets with certainties upon the cards, 

On six and thirty, or on seven and nine, f 

If any set his rest, and faith, and mine: 

But seld with this he either gaines or saves, 

For either Faustus prime is with three knaves, 

Or Marcus never can encounter right, 

Yet drew two aces, and for further spight, 

Had colour for it with a hopefull draught, 

But not encountred it avail’d him naught. 

Well, sith encountring, he so faire doth misse, 

He sets not till he nine and forty is. t 

And thinking now his rest would sure be doubled, 

He lost it by the hand, with which sore troubled, 

He joynes now all his stock, unto his stake, 

That of his fortune he full proof may make. 

At last both eldest hand and five and fifty, 

He thinketh now or never (thrive unthrifty) 

Now for the greatest rest he hath the push : 

But Crassus stopt a club, and so was flush : 

And thus what with the stop, and with the pack, 

Poore Marcus and his rest goes still to wrack. 

I heard one make a pretty observation, 

How games have in the court turn’d with the 
fashion. 

The first game was the best, when free from crime, 

The courtly gamesters all were in their Prime. 
The * Compleat Gamesters ’ of 1721, 1725, 

and 1726 purport to describe Primero. 

But beyond stating that it is a Spanish 

game something like Hombre, presumedly 

played with the same pack (forty cards) by 

hands of six cards instead of nine, they give 

little information. The account even so far, 

however, is misleading, as the methods. of 

Primero and Hombre are entirely different. 
The Hon. Daines Barrington, in describing 

(1785) a painting by Zuccaro depicting Lord 





Burleigh (1520-98) and three others play- 
ing a game of cards (supposed to be Primero), | 
states that the game was Spanish, and) 
* Query “ gay.” 
* This, with the eighth line, would indicate | 
that the game was played with the full pack. | 


5 Probably the Seven, Six, and a Court card of 
the same suit. 


surmises that it was introduced into England 
by Philip of Spain when he came over to 
marry Queen Mary in 1554. He was aware 
from the ‘ Sydney Papers’ that the game was 
played by Queen Elizabeth with Lord North 
and others ;* and that Shakespeare made 
Henry VIII. a'so a player; but he was 
puzzled as to where Shakespeare got his 
authority. He informs us that Primero 
continued to be played by the gentry up 
to the time of the Restoration (1660), 
when Hombre succeeded it.t 


The Rev. John Bowle, in a supplementary’ 
paper to Barrington’s papers in Archeologia, 
vol. viii., quotes from the ‘ Dictionary of 
Madrid’ (no edition or date given)f that 
Primero 
‘‘is played by dealing four cards to every one: 
the Seven is worth 21 points, the Six 18, the 
Ace 16, the Deuce 12, the Trey 13, the Four 14, 
the Five 15, and the Figures$ 10. The _ best 
chance, and which wins everything, is the Flush, 
which is fair!) cards of one sort, after the fifty-and- 
five, which is composed precisely of Seven, Six, 
and Ace of one suit, after the Quinola or Primera, 
which are four cards of each sort. If there are- 
two which have a Flush, he gains it who holds 
the largest; and the same happens with him 
that has the Primera, but if there is nothing of 
this, he wins who has most Points in two or three 
cards of one suit.” 

This demonstrates that Primero, at the 
time, was played in Spain with the Hombre 
pack. 

Joseph Strutt, in ‘Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England’ (1801), gives the 
same particulars as Barrington, evidently 
quoting from him, as he reproduces two 
of hiserrors. Barrington, in quoting Duchat, 
translated ‘ seize ’’ (sixteen) as ‘‘ the same,”’ 
and ‘“‘carreau’’ (diamonds) as “ hearts.” 
No doubt the usual Quinola was the Knave 
of Hearts, but Duchat wrote the Knave of 
Diamonds. 





* There is an entry in the ‘ Household-Book * 
of Roger, second Lord North, in 1575, of ‘*‘ Lost 
at Primero xxxvi li,” apparently to Queen Eliza-- 
beth. 

+ Archeologia, vol. viii. In describing Zuccaro’s 
picture, Barrington says :—‘‘ The cards are 
marked as at present, and differ from those of 
more modern times only by being narrower and 
longer ; eight of these lye upon the table, with the 
blank side uppermost, while four remain in each 
of their hands.’ This agrees with the six-card 
game, played with the Hombre pack, 

t Chatto, in his ‘ Facts and Speculations’ 


| (1848), p. 23, has an extract from an edition of’ 


1734. 
is 1726. 


§ That is, the Court cards—King, Queen, and 
Knave. 


|| Sie, misprint for ‘* four.” 


The earliest date in Brunet’s ‘ Manuel’ 
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Finally, some particulars are given in 
Nares’s ‘ Glossary ’ (1822), where, although 
the game is not described, two helpful 
dialogues are set out, and here reproduced. 

The first is from John Florio’s *‘ Second 
Frutes ’ (1591), as follows :— 

S. Go to, let us plaie at Primero, then. 
1 * ok * 
be these French cardes ? 


* 


cod * 
A. What ? 
S. 
spades, dyamonds, and hearts ? 
z Let us agree of our game, what shall we 


plaie for ? 


S. One shilling stake, and three rest. 

A, Agreede, goe to, discarde. 

S. I vye it, will you hould it ? 

A. Yea, sir, I hold it, and revie it, but despatch. 
S. Faire and softly, I praie you. Tis a great 


matter I cannot have a chiefe carde. 


A. And I have none but coate cardes. 

S. Will you put it to me. 

A. You bid me to losse. 

S. Will you swigg ?* 

A, Tis the least part of my thought. 

S. Let my rest goe then, if you please. 

A. I houlde it, what is your rest ? 

S. Three crownes and one third, showe, what 


are you ? 

A. Iam foure and fiftie ;f and you ? 

S.  O filthie luck, I have lost it by one ace.{ 

In the above dialogue there are just two 
players, probably playing with the Hombre 
pack and a dealt hand of six cards, two of 
which are discarded to reduce it to four 
eards. The vying is not clear, and it is 
difficult to reconcile the hands shown with 
the previous statements of the players, 


unless these statements were made for the 


express purpose of deceiving. 

The other extract is from John Minsheu’s 
‘Pleasant and Delightful Dialogues in 
Spanish and English ’ (1599), as follows :— 

O. Now, to take away all occasion of strife, 
J will give a means and let it be Primero. 

M. You have said very well, for it is a mean 
between extremes. 

L. I take it that it is called Primero, because 
it hath the first place at the play at cardes. 

R. Let us go, what is the summe that we play 
for ? 

M~ =Twoshillings stake, and eight shillings rest. 

L. Then shuffle the cards well. 

O. TI lift to see who shall deale, it must be a 
Court card; I would not bee a coat with never 
a blanke in my purse. 


R. I did lift an Ace. 
L. Ia foure. 
M. Iasix, whereby I am the eldest hand. 











* A note here by the editor says that “ swigg ”’ 
probably means yield, or throw up. 

+ Probably a hand of two or three suits con- 
sisting of a Six, Ace, and two Court cards. 

t That is, by one point. Probably holding a 
hand similar to the other, consisting of a Seven, 
Six, Court card, and Four. 


Yea, sir, doo not you see they have clubbs, | 


| O. Let the cardes come to me, for I deale 
them; one, two, three, foure; one, two, three, 

| foure. 

| M. Passe. 


R. Passe. 
LL. Passe. 
} O. Iset so much. 


AM. I will none. 
R. Ill none. 


L. Imust of force see it, deale the cards. 
| WW. Give me foure cards, I'll see as much as 
he sets 
R. See here my rest, let every one be in. 
M. Tam come to passe again. 
| R. And I too, 
L. I do the selfe-same. 
| O. Iset my rest. 
| DI. I’llsee it. 
| WR. LI also. 
L. Tcannot give it over. 


M. I was a small Prime. 


£. Tam Flush. 
| JM. [would you were not. 
L. Is this good neighborhood ? 


_M. Charitie well placed doth first beginne 
with oneself. Rat ; ; mr. 
; O. I made five and fiftie with which I win his 
| Prime. 

I Flush, whereby I draw. 

| &. I play no more at this play. 

/ In Minsheu’s dialogue there are four 
| players playing with the Hombre pack. 
; As in the show-cutting a Court card turns 
| out to be lower than a Four, it is evident 
| that the small cards have ten points added 
,to their pips. Each puts his stake of 
| two shillings into the pool. Two cards are 
| dealt round, and all go out upon them 
;except the dealer. The dealer playing 
either obliges the others to stake their rests 
| respectively, or gives them the liberty to 
The remainder of the cards are dealt 


L. 


| do so. 
/round, and it would seem that discarding 
| was allowed from the completed dealt hand, 
| cards being taken in accordingly. M. is the 
| only player who adopts this course, The 
| method of vying is obscure. M. and L. 
| show their hands, and the others retire. L. 
wins the pool. 

Prima-Vista, already mentioned, was very 
likely just Primero with some distinguishing 
variation in it. Some authors state that 
the. games were identical. John Florio, in 
his *‘ Dictionary, Italian and English ’ (1598), 
gives each game separately; and John 
Minsheu, in his ‘Gvide jnto Tongves’ 
(1617), has both terms together, and says, 
““two games at cardes.’’* 
J. S. McTear. 


6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 
(To be continued.) 





* In the ‘ Dictionary....of the Canting Crew’ 
(by B. E., c. 1690) Primero is stated to be ‘‘ an 
old German game at cards,” 
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SINGLE - SPEECH HAMILTON IN 
DUBLIN. 


THE following extracts, transcribed into an 
old MS. book, are from letters written by Mr. 
Thomas Waite, Under-Secretary in Dublin 
Castle. to Sir Robert Wilmot in the Irish 
Office in London. Robert Wilmot of Osmas- 
ton, Derby, was for more than thirty years 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
he was created a baronet 15 Sept., 1772, and 
died the same year. 

The first letter is undated, but was 
probably written in the spring of 17638 
(see ‘ D.N.B.,’ s.v. William Gerard Hamilton). 


DeEaR Sir ROBERT, 
I will send to you before 7. There is 

a mistake in one of the Pensions which I 
desire may be rectified at any hazard, as 
I was the occasion of it. It is not William 
Birt who is to have a Pension of £300 per 
an™ upon the Primate’s list, but Edmund 
Burke. 

Thursday. 


(Private and to be burnt.) 


16° Jan’ 1764. 

It looks as if all apprehension about Mr. 
H’s being dismiss’d was blown over. Mr. 
H. walked in the procession this day as 
Principal Secretary to His Exe’ (Lord 
Northumberland) and is invited to dinner 
with the rest of the Privy Council. I fancy 
that hard expostulations and tart words 
passed between His Exe’ and Mr. H. last 
week ; but I am apt to think it will all end 
in verbal abuse and scolding, and that they 
will squabble on to the conclusion of the 
Session. From what I hear and can collect 
every indignity has been and will be put 
upon Mr. H. to provoke him to resign, but 
he will put all that in one pocket so long as 
he is allowed to pocket the Salary of Secre- 
tary, and he will not resign. 





10 Feb. 1764. 

Your private note will be reduced to ashes 
in five minutes. Depend upon it His 
Exe’ and Mr. Hamilton will go on hobbling 
and squabbling to the end of the Session. 
I do verily believe a resolution was once 
taken to dismiss Mr. Hamilton, but their 
hearts failed them when it came to the 
point, and then they tried to exasperate 
him by slights and contempts to give up. 
But he is proof against that. He knows 
the value of a good income too well to part 
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with it slightly. It is come to that pass 
that my Lord L' will not ask him to write 
an office letter, but sends his orders to me 
to do it. There is a great appearance of 
fresh storms about Barracks in the House 
of Commons, and it is thought some attempt 
will be made to renverse the Treasurer Comp- 
troller and Architect to the Board of Works, 
and to declare that Power in the Patent of 
creating new Officers to be dangerous. 


18t" Feb. 1764. 

This is called the Primate’s administra- 
tion. You may know it by the length of the 
Resolutions and addresses about the Insur- 
rections all which are the happy produce 
of his pen without any kind of communica- 
tion with my Master Hamilton, who remains 
in statu quo. 

Ist March 1764. 

It is reported that Lord Newtown made 
some discoverys last week in consequence 
of which we had it all over the town that a 
separation was to take place immediately 
but I believe the report is without founda- 
tion. 

P.S. Mar. 1* 1764. 

Yesterday morning Colonel Molesworth 
brought a challenge to Mr. Hamilton from 
Lord Newtown; a negotiation ensued 
betwixt the Colonel and Mr. Hamilton, and 
I fancy it will be made up on terms to be 
complied with by Mr. H. I have not heard 
what. It is suspected that Mr. H’s going 
away will be the principal one, which I 
think Mr. H. will never comply with. The 
admission of a negotiation looks as if His 
Ldp. had no real stomach for fighting, and 
I dare say the whole will end as disadvan- 
tageously to his Ldp’s Honor as the former 
affair did. But pray burn this and say 
nothing. 

Since writing this I hear His Ldp has 
consented to make up the affair upon Mr. 
H’s writing his Ldp a letter declaring upon 
his honor that her Ladyship is innocent. 
Did you ever hear of any thing like it ? 
Surely his Ldp must be out of his senses to 
expose himself in this manner. 


4 March 1764. 

I cannot send you any further intelligence 
about Lord Newtown’s affair. It is con- 
fidently said His Ldp is so fond of his wife, 
that he is persuaded of her innocence, and 
will probably be reconciled to her in a day 
or two. She is at present confined in a 
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garret in his house in Dublin, It remains 
totally undetermined whether Mr. H. is to 
write a letter declaring her innocence, or 
to make a verbal declaration in the presence 
of a chosen company to that purpose, or 
what is to be done to satisfy his Lordship. 
Colonel Molesworth has been engaged in a 
Court Martial for these three days past, 
and has not been able to see Lord Newtown. 
The town is brimfull of this affair, and in 
great wrath against Mr. H. How it will 
end I cannot say but probably much to the 
discredit of Lord N. 
Pray burn this directly. 


6 March 1764. 


Mr. Hamilton has written a letter to 
Colonel Molesworth declaring Lady WN’s 
entire innocence and his perfect regard for 
the Noble Familys of Belvedere and Lanes- 
borough and so I apprehend this whole 
affair will end. 


The Lady Newtown herein mentioned was 
Lady Jane Rochfort, only daughter of 
the first Earl of Belvedere. She was born 
30 Oct., 1737, and married, 26 June, 1754, 
Brinsley Butler, Lord Newtown (born 4 
March, 1728), afterwards second Earl of 
Lanesborough. They had two sons and 
six daughters. On the death of her brother 
the last Earl of Belvedere (13 May, 1814) 
she inherited the Belvedere estates, which 
passed to her grandson Lord Lanesborough. 

R. UssHer. 

Westbury, Brackley. 





Prpys’s ‘Diary’: AN ERROR IN TRAN- 
SCRIPTION.—On 27 May (Lord’s Day), 1660, 
Pepys dined alone in his own cabin, “* where, 
among other things, Mr. Dunn brought me 
a lobster and a bottle of oil, instead of a 
bottle of vinegar, whereby I spoiled my 
dinner *”’ (Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ vol. i.). In Mr. 
Wheatley’s edition (vol. i. p. 165, 1893) 
an error occurs in this passage, and the name 
of the person responsible for this little 
tragedy is rendered as ‘“ Drum.” It is 
difficult to see how the mistake was made, 
for the word “Dunn” in the original is 
quite clear, being written, like most of the 
proper names, in ordinary letters. No 
*“Drum”’ is mentioned anywhere in the 
‘ Diary, but Dunn is mentioned frequently 
under the varied spellings Dunn, Dunne, Dun, 
and Donne. That these were all ways of 
rendering the same name is well established, 
for John Donne, the poet, appears variously 
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in contemporary writings as Donne, Dunn, 
| Dunne, Dun, and Done. 

| The “Dunn” of the ‘ Diary” was evi- 
'dently an official in the Navy, employed, 
at the time of the King’s home-coming, on 
|Special service as a bearer of dispatches. 
; Later (20 Aug., 1660) he goes to sea, and 
| we find him sending Pepys back the clothes 
which he had left in his cabin. On 14 July, 
1662, he is back in London, and calls on 
Pepys, and stays to dinner with him and 
some other friends. He was apparently, 
then, more than a mere “ messenger,” and 
there is no evidence for identifying him 
with Thomas Danes, of the Admiralty. 

Last July the writer of this note was, by 
the courtesy of the Librarian, spending a 
happy morning in the Pepys Library at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and, on 
opening at random the first volume of the 
‘Diary,’ chanced to see his own name. 
This led to the discovery of the mistake in 
transcription. 8S. G. Dunn. 


ENGLISH GRAVES AT AVIGNON: J. S. MILL 
AND HIS WIFE.—Just outside the Porte St. 
Lazare is the municipal cemetery, and in 
the corner, to the right on entering (Avenue 
No. 9, Ouest), are several graves of English 
people. The grave of John Stuart Mill is 
here, and it bears this inscription, in large 
lettering, on the prone stone :— 

To the Beloved Memory 


of 
Harriet Mill 
The dearly loved and deeply regretted 
Wife of John Stuart Mill 
Her great and loving Heart 
Her noble soul 
Her clear powerful original and 
Comprehensive Intellect 
Made her the guide and support 
The Instructor in Wisdom 
And the Example in goodness 
As she was the sole Earthly dellght [sic] 
Of those who had the happiness to belong to her 
As earnest for all Public good 
As she was generous and devoted 
To all who surrounded her 
Tier influence has been felt 
In many of the greatest 
Improvements of the Age 
And will be in those still to come 
Were there even a few hearts and intellects 
Like hers 
This earth would already become 
The hoped-for Heaven 
She Died 
To the irreparable loss of those who survive her 
At Avignon Nov 3 1858 


On one side of the stone slab is simply :— 


John Stuart Mill 
Born 20 May 1806 Died 7 May 1873. 
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Other tombstones near are :— 
John William Busfield 
Died July 24th. 1885. 
A [?] F. Frere died at Aigle 
24 June 1888. 
Louisa Sophia Lushington 
who Died at Avignon 
July 19 A.D. 1854 
Aged 30 years. 
Cap. Edmund Royds 
14 King’s Light Dragoons 
; Died 27th March 1838 
Second son of Clement Royds Esq. 
of Falinge Lancashire. 
Frances. Wife of the 
Rev! William Clarke 
. Born Oct 11th. 1822 
Died Ascension-Day, Mai 21st. 1857. 
Reverend Thomas Alford Burdon 
d B.A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge 
Late Curate of Bromley Middlesex 
Died at Avignon 18 May, 1873 
in his Twenty Sixth year. 
William Trench Johnson 
Eldest son of Evans Johnson, D D 
Archdeacon of Ferns Ireland 
who departed this life 16 Nov 1867 
Aged 34 years. 

Colonel Robert Clifford Lloyd 
76 Regiment. Died at Avignon 
13 Janvier, 1863 
A L’Age de 53 Ans. 

These are not all of the English graves at 
Avignon ; some are past deciphering. It is 
said Bishop Colenso is buried here, but I 
could not find his grave. Perhaps some 
reader can enlighten me as to this. 

J. Harris STONE. 

Avignon. 


BusHeEs 1n Lincoun’s INN FIELDS, cIRCA 
1730.—One of the best of the Besant - Rice 
London novels, ‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet,’ 
contains a wealth of descriptive matter con- 
cerning the Fleet market at its most inter- 
esting period—the early eighteenth century. 
The Chaplain, greatest of all the marrying 
parsons, named ‘“ Dr. Shovel,” can readily 
be identified as ‘‘ Dr.” John Gaynam, who 
was active in this work from about 1709 to 


1740 (Burn’s ‘ History of the Fleet Marriages,’ | 


first edition, p. 25; second edition, p. 49). 
Describing the company over whom this 
worthy presided each evening at ‘‘ The Bishop 
Blaize,” Besant (?) writes (chap. x.) :— 

“Tt was thought the work of a fine fellow, a 
lad of spirit, to be hidden, with other lads of 
spirit, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or some such quiet 
place, behind the bushes until there might pass 
by some unfortunate wretch alone and un- 
protected,” &c. 

We can, from other allusions, place this 
for date as circa 1730, and the writer is 
therefore at fault in assuming Lincoln’s Inn 





Fields to be a waste of bushes and under- 
|growth dense enough to allow of such 
}alarms. Its use for many previous years 
|as a resort for fights, exercising horses, and 
| holding sporting contests is common know- 
'ledge. This, and the fact of its being a 
|dumping- place for all manner of refuse, 
| suggest, that then it was nothing but a flat 
| field more mud and filth than grass. 

| In 1735 it was enclosed and beautified 
| with grass and gravel walks (vide ‘ Survey 





|}of London,’ vol. iii, ‘St. Giles in the 
Fields,’ p. 20). There is little margin 


| between the date first mentioned and this 
| definite record of improvement into respect- 
ability, but I suggest that even at an earlier 
period—say in !725—such conditions as 
the novelist describes would not have been 
| tolerated by the influential occupants of the 
surrounding houses, ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


OcTaGoNnAL MeEgetinc-Houses.—lt may 
not be generally known that John Wesley 
counselled his followers :— 

‘** Build all our preaching houses (if the ground 

will admit) in the octagon form.” 
{ presume that this was for the purpose of 
seating everybody where he could see the 
preacher; Wesley was not, in all proba- 
bility, thinking of the symbolic significance 
of the octagon when he prescribed the form. 
There is an Octagon Chapel, St. Michael’s, in 
Bath. St. SWITHIN. 


Francois Casanova.—In the “ Notice 
des Tableaux exposés dans les Galeries du 
Musée National du Louvre....3e Partie. 
Ecole Francaise, lle édition, 1880,” by 
Frédéric Villot, p. 55, is a biographical 
note on Francois Casanova. ‘Therein it is 
asserted that he was born in London in 
1730, and that he was reported (‘‘ on a pré- 
tendu ’’) to be a natural son of George II. 

Unless the ‘Mémoires de Jacques Casa- 
nova,’ vol. i. chap. i., Rozez and Garnier 
editions, are wrong, Frangois was born in 
1727; and Jean in 1730. 

Is there any evidence anywhere which 
would justify the suggestion that George IT. 
was the father of Frangois? According to 
Jacques, his father Gaétan and his mother 
Zanetta Casanova left Venice for London in 
1726, where the latter made her début on the 
stage, and in the following year Frangois 
was born in London. According to the 
notice in the Catalogue of the Louvre, he 
exhibited about 1756-7, at the Luxembourg, 
a battle picture, which added greatly to his 
reputation. He exhibited in the Salons of 
1763, 1765, 1767, 1769, 1771, 1775, 1779, 
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1781, 1783. and was elected to the Académie 
28 May, 1763. 

The ‘ Biographie Universelle ’ gives 1730 
as the date of the birth of Francois in 
London. but says nothing about the 
George II. legend. 

In the Musée du Louvre, in Salle XVI., 
Galerie francaise du XVIII°  siécle, or 
Galerie Daru, are two battle pictures by 
Frangois Casanova, marked thus on the 
frames :— 

“1243 Casanova (Francois), 1730-1805. Com- 
bat de Fribourg livré de 3 Aout, 1644. 

“1244 Casanova (Francois), 1732-1803. 
taille de Lens livrée le 20 Actit, 1648.” 
They measure each 3m. 90 height by 4m. 56 
width—i.e., about 12 ft. 9 in. by 14 ft. 11 in. 
They are hung so high that one cannot see 
much of the details. They appear to be 
ordinary examples of eighteenth-century 
battle-pieces. They were exhibited at the 
Salon of 1771, and were in the collection of 
the Prince de Condé (d. 1818) in the Galerie 
du petit palais Bourbon, where he 
collected a series of pictures representing 
the military exploits of le grand Condé. 
They were given to the Musée by Louis 
Philippe in 1835. , 

In Salle I., or Salle La Caze, are two very 
much smaller paintings by Casanova, viz., 
1247 and 1248, each named on the frame 
“Un Cavalier.” The dates of Casanova given 
on the former are 1730-1803; on the latter 
1730-1805. In the current Catalogue they 
are called respectively ‘Un cuirassier au 
galop’ and ‘Groupe de cayaliers.’ They 
are paintings of considerable merit. Ac- 
cording to the 1880 and current Catalogues, 
there are two other pictures—small ones— 
by Frangois Casanova, each called ‘ Paysage 
avec animaux,’ from an old _ collection. 
These, when I was at the Louvre in Novem- 
ber, I could not find. 

Presumably the two pictures 1247 and 
1248 are held in esteem. They are hung 
low, and one can buy photographs of them. 

The collection La Caze is a comparatively 
modern addition to the Musée du Louvre. 

RoBEeRT PIERPOINT, 


Ba- 


EPITAPH AT HARRINGTON.—The following, ; 


apparently by a gentleman on his first wife, 
at Harrington, near Spilsby, about seventy 
years ago, I give from memory :— i 
Reader, pass on: don’t idly waste your time 
With bad biography and bitter rhyme. 
For what Lam this cumbrous mound insures, 
And what I was is no concern of yours. 


W. E. B. 


had ! 








| 
| 


| 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interes* 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BEWICKIANA. (See 11 8. iv. 283.)—1. On 
what authority does the story (so often 
repeated) rest of Bewick’s having inked 
the tail-piece at p. 285 in vol. i. of the 
‘Birds,’ in a portion of the first edition, 
1797? The first mention I have seen of 
the inking having been done by Bewick’s 
instructions is in the article ‘Thomas 
Bewick, Engraver on Wood’ (:aid to be by 
‘Christopher North,” ¢.e. Prof. John Wilson), 
in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 
July, 1825. As Bewick again issued the 
cut unaltered and uninked in the (1798) and 
1800 editions of vol. i. of the ‘ Birds,’ I am 
inclined to doubt that he had the inking 
done. It seems more likely that the book- 
sellers, finding that some of their customers, 
when ordering’ copies, objected to “the 
rudeness of the design” of this cut, had 
some of them inked, and finally prevailed 
upon Bewick to alter the cut, which he did 
in the 1804 demy 8vo edition of vol. i. 

In Lewine’s ‘ Bibliography of Eighteenth- 
Century Art and Illustrated Books,’ 1898, 
p. 58, referring to vol. i. of the ‘ Birds,’ 
1797, it is stated that ‘in the first issue the 
woodcut at p. 285 is immaculate (to please 
the Duke of Newcastle, Bewick’s patron, it 
was afterwards inked over).’’ What is the 
authority, if any, for this statement ? 

2. Atkinson, in his ‘Sketch of the Life 
and Works of the late T. Bewick,’ read 
15 June, 1830, and published in the Trans- 
actions of the Natural History Society of 
Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, vol. i., 1831, at p. 142 says :— 

‘*In 1800, 500 copies of the ‘Land Birds’ were 
printed by Hodgson, price 12s., on octavo, without 
the letterpress, but having the tail-piece which had 
been aftixed to the birds in the previous edition, on 
the same page below the bird ; this edition did not 
sell well, and the second volume was not printed.” 


Bell, in his ‘ Catalogue of Bewick’s Works,’ 


| 1851, p. 32, says this edition “ did not at that 


time meet with a ready sale, in consequence 
of which many of them were destroyed.” 

In a letter to Mr. T. Vernon, Liverpool, 
dated ‘Newcastle, 6th January, 1801,” 
printed in extenso in Robinson’s ‘'Thomas 
Bewick: his Life and Times,’ 1887, pp. 110- 
111, Bewick writes :— 

‘* Sir,--I sit down to ansr. your Letter of the 2Ist 
ultmo., but when I may meet with an opportunity 
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Locuow.—I shall be obliged if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me whether, in 


of getting your ‘ Books of Birds’ sent by a safe con- 
veyance I know not *** You’l see [ have sent 


3 Books *** I have only a few of these Books on “ “e » 
hand for my particular Friends, for as soon as Mr. the proverb “It is a far cry to Lochow, 


Mawman saw a specimen he ordered the whole cited in Scott’s ‘Legend of Montrose,’ 
Edition. The retail price is half a guinea.” chap. xii., the last word is equivalent to Loch 
J. Mawman, Poultry, London (who suc- ye a mal Fae 4 eer a 
ceeded C. Dilly, one of the London pub- as _ dats : 
lishers of the first three editions of the| AUTHOR WanTED.—I should also like to 


‘Quadrupeds °), is the only publisher besides know to whom the line 
R. Beilby and T. Bewick named on the Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre, 
title-page. is attributable. G. M. H. P. 
Atkinson was evidently mistaken (as he : : 
was about the tail-pieces, since in only five| ASHFORD Famity.—Information is _re- 
instances are the tail-pieces that follow the | quested respecting the family of Ashford, 
birds in the previous edition placed in that | 1 am aware of the late Irish artist of that 
position in this edition) when he stated that | name; also of Mary Ashford, who was 
the price of this edition was 12s. per volume, | murdered by her sweetheart some seventy 
and that it did not sell well, at least as far| or eighty years ago, the latter being dealt 
as Bewick was concerned. What is the} With in a peculiar manner under an old and 
authority for the statements made by | almost obsolete law; and of a branch 
Atkinson and Bell that the edition did | settled at Deptford, co. Kent, and worthily 
not sell well, and that a portion of it was| represented by Mr. Frederick Ashford 
destroyed ? (b. 1829, living 1884), a well-known anti- 


3. The British Quarterly Review for Novem- | basa ileal aiiaes 
ber, 1845, p. 554. contains a review of the Roe Aenea 
‘* History of British Birds. By Thomas “ . ow “ 
Bewick. 1845 (new edition). Blackwell... PLvMPE” Warcu.—What is — 
and Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” (Mr. D. | 28 of this word, be — relates to t es ches 
Croal Thomson, in his ‘ Life and Works of | 2% the Dostene | Mig elgg hag 
Thomas Bewick,’ 1882, p. 42, says the | Magna Britannia, a aa bo on 
reviewer was the Rev. Dr. Vaughan; while | ese I _— — nad "Gilsland “4 a 
Robinson, in his ‘Thomas Bewick: his | 2tons of the barony ob ws : 


Life and Times,’ 1887, p. 292, says the review | follows :— 

was written by Thomas Doubleday of New- | “That every tenante peel SS 
castle.) As the edition reviewed is evi- — pe gacdlaegitin a _— ra — aa 
dently that published by R. E. Bewick, | watch es come Pssses and weapon in every 
and is dated 1847, how came it to be reviewed | respecte as he is appointed to keepe. And what 
in 1845 ? |tenante as cometh to the plumpe watch and 


4. Acc ing’ , “ ,| leaveth either horse or armoure behinde him, or 
f th = — as en — oe bringeth not the weapon that he is appointed to 
. © WOFKS Of ©. Leclerc Dy &. 41. ombert, beare, that tenante to forfeit 12d.” 











Paris, 1774, ‘the illustrations of sop | 7 ‘ as 

y Z ae 4*SOP | No such compound of “ plump ”’ appears 
22 small ovals, w ‘ere yed |<: f , Tright’s ‘ E 
in I681, bub havo not been used ax any| Mieuber the | NED. op Visits * REMEbs 
edition of the text.” In Jackson’s “Seeakion eased apnaon rane eo pe orc imap 
ox Wedd Miia: 1839. p "534. it x | nor in any dictionary —- — access. 
g , > P- 90%, 1b 18 | D. WELFORD. 
stated that ‘“ many “of the cuts in Croxall — 
are merely reversed copies of engravings on 
copper by S. Le Clerc, illustrative of a@| Wersron Patrick, Hants, AND KiNG 
poe . s Fables petits | Famity.—Can this place-name _ peo 
O94. ackson IS Correct, & COpy | with Ireland ? The .national arms o 
< the title of the edition referred to would | Ireland, as found by an early commission, 
be of interest. WuitE LINE. | were: Or, ona pale az. three regal crowns of 
. a 3% | the first. These arms were granted toa King 
enaiuacnw ‘mm Clneay Cnvgce St ie enti | a kartesee ke tau, ar aoe ne 
? GRE HURCH.—It is said | an Trish ancestry for King, or does the place- 
that Ben Jonson refers to ‘‘ Bolton with his! name account “lie wah © grant, whach I 
fe ei Can any one tell me where | have been to!d was issued during the Com- 
his occurs in Ben Jonson’s writings ? monwealth ? W. Louis Kina, 
E. A. Wess. | Wadesmill, Ware. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Horace Pearce, F.L.8.—The ‘ Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis,’ pp. 907 and 1305. 
mentions some genealogical publications of | 
Mr. Horace Pearce, F.L.S8., F.G.S. I am 
anxious to know whether Mr. Pearce is yet 
a ive (he was born in 1838), and if not, who 
possesses his genealogical MSS. I should 
be very much obliged to any reader of | 
‘N. & Q.’ who would lend me for perusal 
and speedy return Mr. Pearce’s ‘ Table I.,’ | 
‘Table II.,’ and the ‘Table showing the 


| 


Alliances existing between the Families of | 
Blake, Busvargus, Kempthorne, Pearce, | 
Praed, Worth, &g.’ These three single | 

| 


sheets were privately printed in 1874. 
J. HAMBLEY ROWE. 
88, Grange Road, Bradford. 


Boy BisHops.—Can any reader oblige me 
with the names of any boy bishops of York 
Minster between 1416 and 1485, or of those 
of any date of Beverley ? Also I shall be grate- | 
ful for any information on the subject of boy | 
bishops in addition to what is given at 5 8. 
iv. 501, 503. ARTHUR A. R. GILL. 

The Vicarage, Market Weighton. 

[See 4S. vi. 491; vii. 21 (© Boy Bishop of the 
Propaganda’); 5 S. v. 66, 112, 418; vi. 326; 
6 S. ix. 348, 430 (‘ Boy Bishop at Norwich’) ; 
10S. viii. 484; x. 506.] 


THE Diary or TimotHy BURRELL OF 
CucKFIELD.—I should very much like to 
know if the above (1680-1720) has ever 
been published. If not, would the reproduc- 
tion of this interesting and curious Sussex 
diary be within the scope of the Sussex | 
Archeological Society’s work ? | 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. | 





“ REVEILLE. —As the etymology of this 
word the ‘ N.E.D.’ and the * Concise O.D.’ 
give the French réveillez. Krom the stand- 
point of modern French grammar this is a 
transitive form, meaning ‘‘wake up some- | 
body”; *“‘ wake up!” must be rendered by 
réveillez-vous, intransitive. Whether in the 
older language réveillez could stand for 
réveillez-vous I can neither affirm nor deny. 
The waking signal sounded in the morning | 


is called in modern French ‘la diane” : 
“sonner, battre la diane,’ formerly ‘a 
diane.”” Perhaps the point in question | 


might be elucidated if the courteous Editor | 
of ‘N. & Q.’ sent a number of his paper, 
after kindly publishing this query, to 
I? Intermédiaire, with which I have, un- | 
fortunately, no connexion. Perhaps a| 
former officer, who is a correspondent of the | 
journal just named, might be able and | 
willing to answer it. Our German military | 
term for the above signal is die Réveille, | 
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and this I take to be a corruption of der 
Reveil, just as “die Emaille”’ is of the 
masculine French ‘“ émail”’ (formed after 
** Bataille,” ‘‘ Kanaille.”’ ‘** Medaille,’”? which 
Is it not more natural 
to assume that the English borrowed their 
technical term from us ? Then we are on 
firm ground; réveille has existed for cen- 


'turies and still exists, whereas révedllez, as 


the name of a signal, is, to me at least, a 


ghost-word, so long as no_ reference is 
tendered. G. ISRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


THomeson Famity.—Can any one having 


| Thompson collectanea help me as to the 


parentage of (1) Thomas Pepper Thompson 
of Liverpool. merchant. and of Jamaica, 
born c. 1739? (2) Robert Thompson of 
Oakham, surveyor of taxes, born c. 1789? 
There is no reason to suppose that they were 
related. Kindly reply direct. 

PERCEVAL LUCAS. 

28, Orchard Street, W. 

MisLeEADING MILESTONES.—It does not 
appear to be widely known that milestones 
still stand about the country indicating, not 
measured miles, but the ** customary ” mile, 
which in some cases is about 1} measured 
miles. 

It would be interesting to know how many 


remain standing to-day. I have records 
of several within a single county. Is there 


any legislation governing the matter ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Nrxon : Tracy.—Can your readers kindly 
tell me something of John Nixon, who 
addressed a poem to Somervile, included in 
the fourth (1743) edition of *The Chace’ ; 
and also of J. Tracy, who wrote 

For thee I quit the law’s more rugged ways 
To pay my humble tribute to thy lays, Xe., 


in the same volume ? A. C. C. 
SoutHEY MS.—I own a _ manuscript 
headed ‘‘ Robert Surtees, Esq., F.S.A..” 


in the autograph of Robert Southey, with 
corrections in the autograph of John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. It is a brief obituary of 
Surtees, and on the left top of the first page 
is written ‘‘ Proof in slip.” Can any one 


tell me if this was ever published ? Kindly 
| give details. C. H. 
New York. 
DepicaTION OF ‘THE [Last OF THE 


Barons.’—Who was “the indulgent critic 
and long-tried friend’? to whom Lytton 
dedicated this book ? F.C. R. 
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Replies. 


DESCENT OF DARNLEY. 
(11 S. vi. 488.) 


MATTHEW STEWART, fourth (or twelfth) Earl 


lof Robert II. 


The descent is then: Robert 


| III., James I., and James IL. (whose daughter 


| Mary 


married James, Lord Hamilton). 


| Their daughter Elizabeth married Matthew 


| Stuart. 
| Sir 


of Lennox (1516-71), Regent of Scotland, | 


was son of John, third Earl, by Anne, eighth 
daughter of John Stewart, first Earl of 
Atholl, half-brother of James II. 

John Stewart, third (or eleventh) Earl 
of Lennox (d. 1526), was son of Matthew, 
second (or tenth) Earl, by 
daughter of James, first Lord Hamilton, and 
a niece on the spindle-side of James III. 

Matthew Stewart, second (or tenth) Earl 
of Lennox (d. 1513), was son of Sir John 
Stewart or Stuart, Lord Darnley and first 
(or ninth) Earl, by Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Alexander Montgomerie, Knight, Lord 
of Ardrossan. ; 

Sir John Stewart, Lord Darnley and _ first 
{or ninth) Earl of Lennox (d. 1495) of the 
Stewart line, was son of Sir Alan Stewart 
by Catherine Seton, probably a daughter of 
Sir William Seton, killed at Verneuil in 1424. 

Sir Alan Stewart (slain at Linlithgow in 
1439) was second son of Sir John Stuart of 


Darnley, first Seigneur of Aubigny, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Duncan, Earl of 
Lennox. 


Sir John Stuart or Stewart of Darnley, 
Seigneur of Aubigny (1365 ?-1429), was 
son of Alexander Stewart of Darnley by 
Janet, daughter and heiress of Sir W ‘lliann 
Keith of Galston. 

Sir Alexander Stewart of Darnley was 
son of Sir Alexander Stewart of Derneley. 

Sir Alexander Stewart of Derneley was 
youngest son of Sir Alan Stewart of Dreg- 
horn. 

Sir Alan Stewart of Dreghorn was second 
son of Sir John Stewart of Bonkyl by 
Margaret, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Alexander Bonkyl of that ilk. 

Sir John Stewart of Bonkyl was second 
son of Alexander, High Steward of Scotland, 
by Jean, daughter and heiress of Angus 
Macrory, or Roderick, Lord of Bute. Sir 
John’s elder brother, James the High 
Steward, was grandfather of Robert IL. | 

A. R. Baytey. 


There is a genealogical table in ‘ Some 
Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny in France,’ 
by Lady Elizabeth Cust. 

The pedigree commences with Alexander. 
High Steward of Scotland, great-grandfather 


Elizabeth. | gre@t-grandfather, Alexander Fitzalan. 





Earl of Lenox (descended from 

John Stewart, younger son of above 

Alexander), whose grandson Matthew was 

the father (by Margaret Douglas) of Henry 

Stuart, Lord Darnley, husband of Mary, 

Queen of Scots. 2. J. FyNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


Darnley was not descended in a direct 
male line from Robert II., but from Robert’s 
La al 
The 
line of descent is as follows (Burke) :— 

Alexander Fitzalan 
| 


| 
James (Lord High Steward) 


John 
Walter= Marjory Bruce Alan 
Robert IL. (King of Scotland) Alexander 
Robert Ill. Alexander 
James I. John 
James If. Alan 


| 
James IIT. John (Earl of Lennox) 


| l 
James IV. Matthew (2nd Earl) 


| 
James V. John (3ed Earl) 


| Matthew (4th Earl) 


Mary== Henry (Lord Darnley) 


| 
James VI. 
J. Foster PALMER. 


8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


The descent mentioned in the query is not 
given in Sir J. Balfour Paul's * The Scots 
Peerage,’ v. 344, sv. ‘Stewart, Duke of 
Lennox.’ to which reference might usefully 
be oe. 

S. A. Grunpy-Newman, F.S.A.Scot. 

Walsall. 





THE MurDER or SARAH Stout AT HERT- 
FORD (11 S. vi. 469).—Two editions of 
Sarah the Quaker to Lothario ° (1728) are 
in the library of the British Museum. They 
are entered in the Catalogue under the word 
‘Sarah.’ The compilers “of that section of 
the Catalogue must have forgotten the 
celebrated case of Sarah Stout. 


W. P. CouRTNEY. 
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Fourter Society (11 8. vi. 250, 418, 431). | The meaning given by Mr. Brown as 


—It was a society formed to carry out the | 
elaborate, but impracticable communistic 
scheme formulated by Francois Marie Charles 
Fourier (1772-1837), a French Socialist, 
whose views differed in certain particulars 
from those of Saint-Simon and Robert 
Owen. He believed that while man was still 
ignorant of the laws that ought to govern 
society, he would eventually, through reason, | 
discover and perfect a true method of | 
organization, which he maintained would | 
be found to have a mathematical or scientific | 
basis. His most «important work is_ his 
‘Théorie de ! Unité Universelle.’ After his 
death several societies in France adopted 
his principles, but those that followed them 
exclusively proved unsuccessful. In the! 
United States between 1840 and 1850 he 
had many advocates, who founded upwards | 
of thirty institutions, of which the most | 
notable was that of Brook Farm, at West | 
Roxbury, Mass. None of them, however, 
was destined to take root in the country. 
See the article on *‘ Fourierism ’ in the ‘ New 
International Encyclopedia’ (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York). N. W. Hitt. 


San Francisco. 





THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
CXXV. AND CXXVI. (11 8S. vi. 446).—I find 
no reference to jealousy in Sonnet CXXV. 
In this, as in the Sonnet immediately preced- 
ing it, Shakespeare is protesting the dis- 
interestedness of his affection, its freedom 
from all worldly or selfish motives; it is 
not “the child of state,” not “‘mix’d with 
seconds.” And clearly he is defending 
himself from some charge of that kind, 





either originating with the object of his 
love or suggested to him by a third person. 
The last couplet of the Sonnet, as usually 
interpreted, forces us to accept the latter 


theory, which is on all accounts the more | 


likely one. The slanderer may have been 
moved by jealousy of Shakespeare’s hold 
on Mr. W. H., but it is the man himself, not 
his motive, that is the ‘‘ suborn’d informer.”’ 
Indeed, I do not see how jealousy could be 
said to be ‘* suborned.”’ 

In Sonnet CXXVI. all that is needed to 
make the second line perfectly clear is to | 
print it as it appears in most of the modern 
editions I know :— 

who in thy power 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour. 
“ Fickle ” evidently refers, not to the glass 
itself, but to the shifting sand in it. The 
“brittleness ” of the glass has no significance | 
in this connexion. nk | 


that of the first four lines of Sonnet CXXVI. 
arises out of the original text rather than 
out of his proposed reading of the second 
line, which is as follows :— 
Dost hold Time’s brittle glass, his fickle hour. 

It is known that the nature of glass is its 
brittleness, and that Shakespeare uses 
‘* brittle “ in a metaphorical sense elsewhere. 
Here the pcet is not describing the nature of 
glass, and it is not the glass that is fickle, 
but the sands of time which the glass con- 
tains. Thesecond line, properly punctuated, 
reads :— 

Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, his sickle, hour. 
For ‘sickle’ compare Dekker, ‘ Honest 
Whore’: 
For all time’s sickle has gone over you, you are 

Orlando still. 
And Young's ‘ Night Thoughts,’ i. 194 :— 

Each moment has its sickle, emulous 

Of ‘Time’s enormous scythe. 


Tom JONES. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS AND ‘ THE PROTESTANT 
TuTor’ (11S. vi. 449, 515).—The 1679 edition 
of ‘ The Protestant Tutor ’ (which has a por- 
trait of the King as frontispiece, a woodcut 
title-page, and several illustrations in the 
text) contains, next to the title-page, an 
‘ Advertisement ’ that extols Robert Bate- 
man’s spirits of scurvy-grass, sold by 
Bateman in bottles sealed with his coat of 
arms—the half-moon and ermins—to prevent 
counterfeits, and it continues :— 

‘““They are also to be sold by Benjamin Harris 
Author and Publisher of this Book at the Stationers 
Arms in the Piazza of the Royal Exchange and at 
his shop against the Kings Bench in Southwark.” 

In addition to the facts given in the 

40.000th number of The Times, it may be 
stated that the Stationers’ Company received 
a search warrant, issued by Ea:1 Middleton 
on 11 Nov., 1685, 
“to damask ‘English Liberties or Freeborn 
Subjects Inheritance’ and deface a copper-plate for 
printing off seditious figures or emblems entituled 
*A scheme of Popish Cruelties, or a prospect of 
what we must expect under a Popish Successor,’ 
which were issued at the house of Benjamin Harris 
near the Royal Exchange, London, Victualler.”— 
Arber’s * Stationers’ Registers,’ v. lv. 

At a period of bitter religious and political 
animosities and violent language, hasty 
judgments were formed and often expressed 
in harsh terms. John Dunton, a rival 
bookseller at the sign of ‘‘ The Black Raven” 
opposite to the Poultry compter, writing 
in his wrath, said :— 

“JT should have been much concerned if Ben 
Harris had given me a good word, for his com- 
mendation is the greatest reproach that an honest 
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man can meet with. He is so far from having any 
dealings with truth or honesty, that his solemn 
word, which he calls as good as_ his bond, is a 
studied falsehood, and he scandalizes truth and 
honesty, in pretending to write for it.”—Dunton’s 
‘ Life and Errors.’ 

However, when, in calmer mood, Dunton 
drew the characters of the most eminent 
men of his profession, he wrote upon Harris 
the paragraph given us by Mr. RoLanp 
AUSTIN at p. 515, 

This is no place for panegyric, but one 
would like to invite a tender thought for 
Mrs. B. Harris, the ‘‘ kind Rib’ who stood 
by her husband when he was in the pillory 
to defend him against the mob. Mr. 
AUSTIN'S quotation is not, I think, quite 
accurate. In line 1 “was ” should be has 
been. In line 15 ‘‘invention”’ should be 
plural. In line 16 “allay” should be alloy ; 
and in line 20 “ingenuous” should be 
ingenious. A. T. W. 


JONATHAN KING AND HIS COLLECTIONS 
(11 8. vi. 483).—I believe that it was in a 
note by myself that mention was first made 
in ‘ N. & Q. of King’s collection of Christmas 
cards. He called upon me in the way of 
business in the early seventies, and in the 
course of the chat between seller and buyer 
I asked him if he had any very early valen- 
tines in his old stock, for I was at that time 
seeking some. His reply was in the nega- 
tive, but he said he had specimens of nearly 
all that had appeared; and he was greatly 
interested when I told him that a relative 
of mine living in Southport had kept all 
the Christmas cards she had received since 
the sending of them had become general. 
I showed him several old valentines that 
I had collected, with which he was pleased. 
He was a very genial man, and in one thing 
and another I had business dealings with 
him, and was sorry when he left ‘the 
road” in favour of, I believe, one of his 
sons. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Fire-Ritvat (11 8. vi. 489)—I do not 
think it either needful or desirable to inter- 
pret as a survival of fire-worship the practice, 
once universal in districts where sea-coal 
came not, of keeping fire constantly aglow 
on the hearth. Where peat or wood is the 
staple fuel, burnt on a hearth, not in a 
grate, no effort is required to ensure the 
red embers lying overnight, to be fed with 
fresh fuel in the morning. I have recorded 
elsewhere a picturesque instance of this 
occurring on my own property. I took an 
English friend to fish for trout on a moorland 
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| 
ilake. Rain came on; we rowed ashore, and 
|took shelter in the house of the worthy 
| peasant who looked after my boat. As it 
was past midday, I asked his wife (whose 
name, curiously enough, was Hester Stan- 
hope) to bake us some scones for luncheon. 
She complied willingly, went down on her 
knees, and began blowing away the top of 
the heap of white ashes on the hearth, 
thereby disclosing the live red peat below. 
My English friend was surprised. “I 
thought,” said he to the gudewife, ** that 
fire was out. How long has it been alight ?” 
He told me afterwards that he supposed it 
had been fresh laid that morning. The 
gudewife looked up at him from her knees, 
and said: ‘It’s just seeven-and-twenty 
year come Marti’mas since Rab an’ me cam 
to the hoose, and the fire ’s never been oot 
sin’ syne.” : 
Five-and-twenty years have gone by 
since those words were spoken. Rab and 
Hester are both ‘‘in the mools,”’ the cottage 
has been improved out of all recognition, 
and a patent cooking-range has replaced the 
primitive hearth. HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Monreith. 


CoNSECRATION CrRossEs (11 8S. vi. 390, 
451)—At ‘Tideswell Church, Derbyshire, 
often designated ‘‘The Cathedral of the 
Peak,” are two excellent examples of 
consecration crosses cut on the moulded 
shafts in the jambs of the doorway (on 
either side) at the south entrance of the 
church. They are about 5ft. above the 
pavement, and are 4in. in length with 
forked ends. Consequently they are some- 
what similar in shape to a cross moline. 
Their perfect condition is doubtless due to 
the severity of the Peak winters, which 
necessitated the addition of an external 
porch shortly after the erection and con- 
secration of the church, the consequence of 
which was that these crosses, instead of 
being, as when first incised, on the outside 
of the church and exposed to the weather, 
became protected. An illustration of one 
of them will be found on p. 45 of the fifth 
edition of my ‘Tideswell and its Church ’ 
(Tideswell, Chapman). 

Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

Wimborne Minster. 


Hvucu Perers (11 S. vi. 463).—In the 
second paragraph of Mr. J. B. WILLIAMs’s 
note on the early career of H. Peters there is @ 
surmise concerning the origin of the family 
and the family name, including a suggestion 
that both may have had a Continental 





source. May I point out that in the early 
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days of British Christianity it was quite 
a common practice to give Bible names to 
converts on their baptism? Consequently 
we find that in Wales proper and in West 
Wales such names as Matthew, David, 
John (Jones), Paul, Peter, and _ others, 


with variations of spelling, have been very | 


usual; and that many of them exist at the 
present day. It is not at all necessary to look 
to the Continent for the early generations of 
a family with any of the above surnames. 
A similar custom holds in India among the 
native Christians. FRANK PENNY, 
Zopiac OF TEN Sirens (11 8. vi. 309).— 
What degree of credit may be due to the 
names of H. P. Blavatsky and Eliphaz Lévi 
in a question of the history of astronomical 
science I do not know, but as no evidence 
has so far been produced in ‘N. & Q.’ to 
support the view that a zodiac of ten signs 
was in use before the zodiac of twelve signs, 


it seems worth suggesting that it may be | 
based on the statements of certain Latin | 


writers that the Roman year in early times 
was one of ten months. The best known, 
though not the most important, passages 
where this system is mentioned are in Ovid, 
* Fasti,’ i. 27 sqq., and iii. 99 sqqg. Recently 
such statements have been regarded by 
scholars with very great suspicion, and 
supposed to rest on a _misunderstand- 
ing among the ancient authors. See Dr. 
G. F. Unger in vol. i. pp. 784 ff. of the 
second edition of Iwan Miller's ‘ Handbuch 
der klassischen Altertums - Wissenschaft ’ 
(Munich, 1892), and Dr. J. S. Reid under 
‘Chronology’ in J. E. Sandys’s ‘A Com- 
panion to Latin Studies ’ (Cambridge, 1910). 

REFERENCES WANTED (11 8. vi. 309, 434). 
—3. Epitaphs.—An interesting little book 


that might be mentioned in addition to the | 


titles givenat the latter reference is ‘ Roman 
Sepulchral Inscriptions: their Relation to 
Archeology, Language, and Religion,’ by 
John Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. It was pub- 
lished at London (John Russell Smith) and 
York (R. Sunter, and H. Sotheran), 1858. 
Epwarp BENSLyY. 


HyMN By GLADSTONE (11 8. vi. 449).—In 
addition to the translations mentioned in 
the query as Gladstone’s only efforts at hymn- 


writing, there is a translation by him into | 


Latin of the hymn ‘“ Art thou weary?” It 
begins “ Scis te lassum,’”’ and was published 
in The Contemporary Review for December, 
1875. At the time when it was published, 
Gladstone was in retirement, and had 
announced his intention of not resuming the 


err of his party. With reference to 

this announcement, the English hymn was 
amusingly, if somewhat profanely, parodied 
as a skit upon Gladstone—perhaps in 
Truth, but I regret that I cannot give the 
| reference. EpitH MayNe. 


ExctsEMAN Gini (11 8S. vi. 490).—An 
old inhabitant told me many years ago that 
the ‘* Riding Officer Gill of Folkestone was 
| supposed to be the original Exciseman Gill ; 
|his son was a surgeon’; but from the 
following extract from Seymour's * Survey 
of Kent,’ published 1776, it would appear 
| that Gill was doctor and custom-house officer 
combined :— 

“Dr. Gill has laid out his garden in a pretty 
whimsical state....This gentleman, who is one 
of the officers of Customs, deserves, by his un- 
| wearied zeal in the execution of his duty, some 
favour of the Honourable Board. He is also a 
man of great skill and knowledge in his profession.” 
| In 1711 there was a Lytecott Gill, an 
|apothecary, who became a freeman of 
| Folkestone, 18 Aug., 1712, on payment of 5I. 
| He was buried 27 Jan., 1771, aged 86. 

} In 1777 John Gill was riding officer at 
| 
| 


a salary of 601. Licence to marry, dated 
29 Aug., 1780, was issued to John Gill, 
bachelor, and Margaret Minter, a minor, 
| with parents’ consent. Witnesses, Michael 
| Minter and John Gill. 

| In 1792 I find under ‘ Physic’ John Gill, 
isurgeon, and in a general list John Gill, 
riding officer, both freemen. 

In 1806 John Gill is Mayor of Folkestone, 
and in 1844 John Gill, the oldest member of 
the Corporation, is buried, aged 83; he 
died at Sandgate. R. J, FYNMORE. 





CAMPDEN House (11 8. vi. 468).—With 
reference to Mr. JAMES’S inquiry, I may say 
|that my mother was educated at Great 
-Campden House, and I have an old number 
| (undated) of The Sunday at Home containing 
a description of the house and school. The 
| house was built about 1612, and burnt down 
'on 23 March, 1863. The article contains two 
| illustrations—one of the house, which repre- 
sents a mansion fronting a spacious lawn. 
There is nothing to indicate High Street 
(or Church Street), but it may have been 
behind the house. The other illustration is 
‘of the ‘little schoolroom, 1820.” 

If Mr. JAMES would care to see the 
article, I should be glad to lend it to him. 
I am sure he would treat the pamphlet 
tenderly. WILLOUGHBY DADE, 
| 6, Montague Road, Richmond Hill, Surrey. 
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To BE “out” FoR A THING: “Up To” 
ONE TO DOA THING (11 S. vi. 409, 494).—I 
believe the latter expression to be purely 
modern American. I heard it for the first 
time in California about five years ago; it 
was continually cropping up in conversation 
—so often, indeed, that, correctly or other- 
wise, I regarded it as quite the latest argot. 

But here is another expression, for some 
time current in the Navy and Army, and 
now becoming general—.e., to “‘ carry on,” 
meaning to continue. Thus a squad of 
men, being stopped in their work to hear 
some explanation or instruction, are ordered 
to “‘ carry on ’’—i.e., to proceed with what 
they were doing. Or an officer will say to a 
brother-officer, “‘ If I’m not there, carry on 
without me.” D. O. 


“Dope,” “to Dorper,” ‘“ Dorper” (11 S§. 
vi. 508).—This term seems to signify the 
unfair administration of a stimulating drug 
before or during a race, but it is not confined 
to horses, as I remember to have seen it 
frequently used at the time when Dorando 
ran at the Stadium. I do not know the 
origin of it, but it has always been connected 
in my mind with the South African word 
“dop,” the meaning of which is apparent 
enough to those who have read ‘ The Dop 
Doctor.’ W. F. PripEeacx. 


The word *‘ dope” is American. ‘* Doping ”’ 
is the stupefying men with tobacco prepared 
in a peculiar way, as the gipsies of old were 
wont to use Datura stramonium. I fancy it 
is only another form of “ dupe.” Latterly 
it has been applied in connexion with stimu- 
lant for racehorses, administered internally 
or by hypodermic syringes. The Jockey 
Club passed a rule in 1903 to put a stop to 
the practice as far as possible. If Mr. 
PIERPOINT is interested in the ingredients 
utilized for doping, he will find a lengthy 
article on the subject in The Daily Telegraph 
of 2 Oct., 1903. WittouGHBy Maycock. 


THe EryMo.ocy or EsHer (11 8. vi. 487). 
—The identification of ‘‘ Esher’ with the 
Aissele of Domesday Book depends upon 
the recognition of Aisse- as having a long 
diphthong with thickening of s, and upon 
proof of a Norman tendency to confuse the 
reverted 7’s and l’s of the Kentish dialect 
with each other.* 

Mr. MayHew wishes to derive Aissele 
of Domesday Book from O.E. f&se-+héale. 











* * A reverted sound [is] formed by the under 
surface of the tip of the tongue being turned to 
the hard palate.’—Wright, ‘O.E. Grammar,’ 
§ 7, p. 11 


| But ai is long and @ is short. Moreover, 
the length of ai is reflected in ‘ Esher,” 
which has @ in its prototheme. This proto- 
theme is a personal one, and it occurs also 
in ‘“* Eashing,” the name of another Surrey 
village. 

Esh- and Eash- postulate a Kentish *ése, 
Kentish € mostly equates West Saxon @: 
ef. Kentish déd, néd, slépon (our “deed,” 
“need,” and ‘“‘to sleep’’), with West Saxon 
déd, neéd, slepan.* Consequently, if the 
hypothetical Kentish Ese is real, we ought 
to get a West-Saxon Atse. That, of course, 
is the well-known name given in the Saxon 
Chronicles to the eponymous ancestor of 
the Kings of Kent. This prince’s name 
occurs in ‘“ Eashing”’ and in “‘ Esher.” 
For the former see King Alfred’s will (¢. 885), 
wherein we get ‘xt Ascengum”™ (Birch, 
No. 553). The latter appears in Kemble, 
No. DCLVI.* (dated 987), as ** Auscere.” 

Ase was a very famous name; but it is 
very rare, and I know of two persons only 
who bore uncompounded forms of it. The 
legends about ‘Hsc, King of Kent (7492 or 
514), must at one time have been numerous, 
and they were very widely spread. He is 
mentioned, wittingly or unwittingly, im 
‘Merlin,’ and by Malory, Geoffrey. Gaimar, 
the Saxon Chronicles, Bede, and Ravennas ; 
and they severally call him Escam, Duke 
Eustace of Cambernet, Aschillius, Aschis, 
JEse, Oise, and Auschis (wide ‘N. & Q,,’ 
11 8. ii. 473-4). ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


GRAY AND THE ANTROBUS Famity (11 8. 
vi. 461).—May I add one or two notes on 
Mrs. William Antrobus ? This lady, the 
widow of the Rev. W. Antrobus, was the 
daughter of Alderman Nutting, a merchant 
of Cambridge, on whom Cole has some 
curious remarks. She survived her nephew, 
the poet Thos. Gray, dying in 1773. ‘There 
were two other daughters of Alderman 
Nutting: a Mrs. Scarfe, who kept the well- 
| known “Three Tuns,” and who was after- 

wards married again to a surgeon in Alder- 
| manbury, London; and a Mrs. Hide, whose 
| husband was book-keeper to her father, and 
| whose son was a b ewer and merchant in 
| the University town. 

| Mrs. Wm. Antrobus ‘had the Post Office 
reserved to her on her father’s death.” 
| She had (besides other children) two daugh- 
| ters, Mary and Dorothy, the latter of whom 


{ 











* Kentish ¢ represents W.S. @; W.S. ¢a after 
| palatal ¢, g, sc; WS. ze and 7, the i-umlauts of a 
| (Germanic au) and @, respectively. In late 
Kentish manuscripts @=W.S. @, i-umlaut of 4d, 
also; vide Wright, u.s., $§ 188, 190, 191. 
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married a Mr. Comyns, or Cummins, a he seems to have drawn upon the book 
partner of the Mr. Hide mentioned above. | referred to at 11 S. vi. 374, as the passage 
Mary Antrobus and her brother-in-law Mr. | quoted there, about the men at the portholes 
Cummins, it will be remembered, were | looking as if they were trying to get out of 
mourners at the poet’s funeral. | the top of a chimney, is reproduced nearly 
H. P. Stokes. | word for word. According to the account in 
Cambridge. |‘ Poor Jack,’ the ship was careened over to 
a of the i ti ‘port in order to repair the water-cock, 
> ( > 2 r > 0p } ° © > j 
aciaaiies ' aa as Pi , r 7a Mee on | which was about 3 ft. below the water-line. 
stone sik . phance . Marv’s. : ; pee 
a s ae Se eee Cees Oe ary’ Ss’ The whole account is most graphic and 
Leigh, Kent, may interest Cot. PRIDEAUX: See eee T. F. D. 
_ Arms: Lozengy, on a pale three stars, and . 
impaling other arms not decipherable. [These | 
arms are carved on thg stone. | 
Heere lyeth buried 
the body of Mary Antrobus 


* HoaMaNnay ” (11 S. vi. 506).—Is there 
any connexion between this word and Old 
Norse hékunétt, explained by Eirikr Magnts- 


late Wife of Richard Antrobus son (‘‘ Saga Library.” vol. vi. p. 349) as 
Second son of Robert ** Midwinter night [which], corresponds to Hog- 
. Antrobus, late Minister of many night, the last day of the year. Another 
this parish (who lyeth buried neere hereunto) | form is “héggunott, which comes nearer to the 
The saide Mary was _ eldest English form. But as midwinter night in Norway 
Daughter of Thomas Sebaid [?] was the 9th of January, it is possible that the 
late of Salmonds in this resemblance between the Engl. and Icel. term is 
County, Esq., Dec’. She dyed accidental, yet Aéku, héggu defies etymological 
the 8 of Septemb" 1679 explanation, and has all the appearance of a 

having bee" marryed but loan-word.”’ 


a yeare and 11 dayes. ia o oN 
sage a soi King Hakon the Good of Norway, or 


According to the ‘ Records of Rochester’ | «: Athelstan’s fosterling ” (934-61), who had 
ay i oP " . "ac Fa ae = ‘ = ‘ 5 hae agi 
(Fielding), Robert Antrobus was Vicar of | peen brought up as a Christian in England, 
Leigh from 1646 to 1653. 5 3 
R. Vavue ors oe ‘made a Jaw that Yule should be holden the 
KK. VAUGHAN GOWER. same time as Christian men hold it....But afore- 
a ‘ - _ | time was Yule holden on [H6kundit |, that is to 
WRECK OF THE Royat GEORGE (11S. vi. say, midwinter night, and Yule was holden for 
110, 176, 374, 436, 496).—The poet’s account | three nights.’”” —‘Saga Library,” vol. iii. p. 164. 


of this disaster certainly states. as mentioned This name must be much older than the 

at the last reference by R. B., that tenth century in Norway, and so could not 
A land-breeze shook the shrouds : be borrowed from’ England. : 

but I have always taken this to be a poetical ALFRED W. JOHNSTON. 


° . . m ee x} 2 v a6 

way of saying that there was not much wind | 2% Ashburnham Mansions. Chelsea. 

at the time. The real cause of the sinking 

of the vessel is given in the previous stanza : 
Eight hundred of the brave, 


Currous ENTRY IN REGISTER: NICK- 
NAMES (11 S. vi. 429, 513).—The burial of 
5 ggantecetteetyet, pile ae people described by their nicknames is so 

Had made the vessel heel common in Lancashire that in many regis- 

And laid her on her side. ters printed by the Parish Register Society 

The standard authority on the history of | ® list of them forms a separate entry in the 
our Navy—Clowes’s ‘ Royal Navy ‘—has | Index of Names. 

a very brief reference to the catastrophe, In the Registers for Blackburn between 
where (at vol. iii. p. 540) it speaks of 1600 and 1660 there are forty-nine such 
“the celebrated incident of the Royal George. | entries; and at Ribchester, a small parish, 
a 100-gun ship, while being heeled’ for under- | between 1598 and 1695 thirteen nicknames ap- 
water repairs, oversetting and sinking at her | pear. Amongst them are some very curious 
anchors. : ‘names, such as Thinke on, Numbd_ hard, 
; W here can one find an account of the! (hrunchon, Dicked. Baculus, Thick Skin, 
inquiry, at which 1t appeared (according to | My Lordes. Guyley. Frapps. 

R. B.) * that the ship was old and decayed, |” =v Henry FisHwick. 
and that part of the bottom fell out ” ? 

The best account of the sinking of the 
Royal George known to me is that in 
Marryat’s ‘ Poor Jack.’ where it is given in | necessarily, though existing trows are prob- 
the form of a yarn told by a Greenwich | ably ketches in a majority of cases. The 
pensioner. No doubt Marryat had heard word ‘“trow ” denotes a flat-bottomed type 
the story himself from some seaman, though | of vessel, used originally for river navigation, 





“Trow” (11 S. vi. 510)—Mr. PENRY 
Lewis asks if a “ trow”’ is a ‘‘ ketch.” Not 
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but latterly for short coasting voyages. 
Etymologically the word is. I suppose, the 
same as “ trough ” : and as “ trug,’” meaning 
a trough-shaped garden basket. The term 
“ketch,” on the other hand, has for at 
least 100 years past applied exclusively to 
the rig of a vessel, and not at all to its form 
of hull. It is not to the point here that 
the term “ketch” is applied now to a rig 
entirely different from that which was 
denoted by it in the eighteenth century. An 
article by Mr. R. Morton Nance in The 
Mariner's Mirror for July, 1912, describes 
and illustrates “ trows”’ rigged as cutters, 
sloops, ketches, schooners, and in other 
fashions as well. But the ketch-rig has 
been increasing in favour for some years past 
on all parts of the coast, and perhaps 


nowhere more so than in the Bristol Channel, | 


to which the ‘ trows ” belong. 
be Go 2 iE. 


HerRALpIc: BeARER OF Coat SouGHT 
(11S. vi. 410, 475).—The nearest coat to this 
in Papworth’s ‘Ordinary ’is: Or, on a bend 
engrailed az. a plate in chief (Clarke, Baron 
of the Exchequer, on the authority of 
Withie’s additions to Glover’s ‘ Ordinary,’ 
Harl. MS. 1459). 

CHRISTIE OF BABERTON (11 S. vi. 488).— 
I have the Chippendale book-plate of “ John 


Christie Esquire of Baberton”’ (No. 5825 | 
in the Franks Catalogue). The arms are: | 


Or, a saltire engd. sa. between four mullets 
arg. (The mullets should be sable, I think, 
as in all the Christie coats given in Burke’s 
‘General Armory’; otherwise the heraldry 
is bad.) Motto: ‘ Sie viresco.” 
S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 
Walsall. 


ReEcorDs OF NAVIGATION IN INprA (11 8. 
vii. 9)—Mr. Knorr might consult ‘ Indian 
Shipping: a History of the Sea-Borne Trade 
and Maritime Activity of the Indians 
from the Earliest Times,’ by Radhakumud 
Mookerji, M.A., Professor of Indian History 
in the National Council of Education, Bengal, 
4to (Longmans, 1912). Wo. H. PEET. 


ToKEN - Money (11 S. vi. 248).—May I 
place on record that a reply to this query 
appeared in The Guardian of 29 Nov., 
1912, referring to the token-books of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in use in 1559, 
and to the trial, in 1634, of John Richardson, 
who farmed the tithes and oblations of 
‘** The Chapelrie of St. Margaret’s, Durham,” 
recorded in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, 1906-7, pp. -—o ? 

A. C. C. 
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ANTHONY Woop’s * ATHEN-E OXONIENSES’ 
(11 8S. vi. 381, 404, 474).—There is little 
/doubt about the identity of Anthony 
_Ettrick suggested by W. B. H. The par- 
| ticulars of his career are given in the recently 
| published Middle Temple Bench Book by 
| Mr. A. R. Ingpen, K.C., and show that, 
| like Aubrey, who was also a member of the 
Middle Temple, he was at Trinity College, 
| Oxford. To the reference given by Mr. 
| Ingpen to Burke’s ‘Commoners.’ iii. 16, 
| may be added Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset,’ iii. 218, 
| 245. C. E. A. BEDWELL. 
Middle Temple Library. 
| ** EMPLOYEE ” (118. vi. 146, 411).—I think 
| the use of this form is official, though not 


|found in the Insurance Act itself. I have 
| 9 
| two letters before me: one dated 3 July, 





| 1912, from the Commissioners themselves :— 
| “In practice, when, under the regulations, an 
employer requires from an employee the current con- 
tribution card for production to an inspector, the 
employee will produce with it any emergency cards 
that may have been used in respect of him during 
the period.” 
Another, dated 22 July, 1912, from a local 
Excise officer :— 

“The rate payable by the employer is governed 
by the rate of remuneration in cases where the 
employee is over 21 years of age.” 


W. 8. B. H. 


| CHAINED Books (11S. vi. 69, 136, 177, 215, 
274, 373, 473).—John Angier, pastor of the 
Chureh of God at Denton, Manchester, by 
| his will, dated 27 Aug., 1677 (P.C.C. 112 
| Hale), bequeaths to Denton Chapel Mr. 
| Hildersham’s ‘ Lectures upon the One and 
Fiftieth Psalm ’ and Bishop Jewell’s * Works 
| against Harding’ “ as a remaining testimony 
| of my love, to be chained up in a convenient 
place at the charge of the Chapelry,” and 
hopes that others will make additions. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. 

30, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 





Lonpon’s ‘“TERRITORIALS” IN 1588: 
LAMBARDE MSS. (11 S. vi. 323, 364, 457).— 
| Yes, the manuscript of William Lambarde’s 
|‘ Perambulation of Kent’ is at Bradbourne 
| Hall, Sevenoaks. One page is missing. 
| But I cannot trace his own copy of the 
| 1576 edition, from which the second edition 
| was published in 1596. F. LL. 


REGIMENTAL SOBRIQUETS (11 S. iv. 446, 
515; v. 136; vi. 496).—To be quite correct, 
the title of the 97th—a regiment that formed 
one of the ten original foreign battalions 
in our Peninsular army—was “ Queen’s 
Own Germans.” Harotp Mater, Col. 
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Hotes on Books, 


An Account of Medieval Figure-Sculpture in 


England. By Edward S. Prior and Arthur 
Gardner. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Ovr authors reckon that scarcely 1 per cent of the 
English figure-sculpture of the Middle Ages has 
come down to us. What remains of it, having 
through remote position or some other happy 
chance survived the iconoclastic frenzy of the 
sixteenth century, affords but a fragmentary 
illustration of its devel®pment, or of the character- 
istics of its separate schools. Yet the fragments 
are those of a splendid and individual tradition, 
and, seeing how imperfectly in general they are 
known or understood, this magnificent volume, 
with its 855 photographs and its careful and 
vigorous text,should receive such a welcome and 
such attention as only a handful of books in a 
lusirum can justly lay claim to, 


The arrangement of the subject-matter is 
excellent. Book I. deals broadly with the mate- 
rials and subjects of medieval sculpture, and with 
the personality of the nameless camentarii who 
were the sculptors. The word ‘‘ medizval’”’ here 
covers the period from 1130 to 1530, within which 
time the fifty years from 1250 to 1300 constitute 
the golden age. when spiritual beauty of intention 
was seconded by the utmost perfection of tech- 
nique, free as yet from luxury, pedantry, or self- 
seeking. ‘ie unswerving Yeference | of _ this 
sculpture when at its best, not to some separate 
end, but to the integrity and adornment of the 
building to which it belonged, and the reference 
again of that to a system of ideas which possessed 
and unified the whole of the Occidental life of the 
time, make of Gothic figure-sculpture, as the 
authors truly observe, “a creation of style that 
was an event in the life of humanity.’’ We are 
grateful for the section at the beginning of the 
work on ‘ The Preservation of Medieval Sculpture.’ 
This unique inheritance, already much impaired 
by destruction and ignorant “ restoration,” 
stands in danger of further diminution. Details 
of ruthless carelessness are given which have 
come under the writers’ notice within the last few 
years. 

The function of painting and sculpture, as 
means of instruction and edification when books 
were expensive and reading rare, is sufficiently well 
known ; yet there is something to pause « al reflect 
on in the fact that the ecclesiastic who determined 
on such or such a subject could rely—in the un- 
educated public—on a knowledge of attributes 
and symbols such as is, in some cases, beyond the 
power even of the archeologist to recover. We 
venture to think that the authors of the book 
are themselves somewhat too slightly equipped 
for interpretation on the side of liturgiology and 
kindred matters. To give one instance, which yet 
implies a good deal, they speak of the chasuble as 
‘an apron-like vestment’”’! On the other hand, 
their treatment of the “‘nature’’ themes and the 
“anecdotal” sculptures strikes us as both happy 
and well-informed ; and they bring out effectively 
the medixval theory, perhaps insufficiently appre- 
ciated, that the arts and sciences, so far from 
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sii alien to the love of God, were the baiaias 
of the work of redemption, consummated by the 
advent of the Redeemer. Without recognition 
of this, it is impossible to set in its right place 
the quasi-secular side of medieval work. 


Book II., in its twelve sections, deals in detail 
with the long array of works of se ulpture, from 
the Anglian Crosses onwards, leaving only 
aside for treatment in Book III. the monumental 
effigy. The authors consider that the Saxon 
sculpt ure, of which the Bewcastle Cross is the most 
signal example, is to be derived, principally 
through Wilfrid, from the work of Byzantium ; 
and argue that the Gosforth Cross, with the other 
work which must be attributed to the ninth and 
tenth centuries, is of a separate origin, coming from 
the imagination and craftsmanship of the Vikings. 
Yet again, belonging to a date a century or so 
later, we have evidence of another line of develop- 
ment, a Saxon sculpture of Southern England 
which drew its inspiration from the illuminations 
and goldsmiths’ work of the monasteries. The 
chapter which deals with these three schools is 
one of the most interesting in the whole volume ; 
and it should play a good part in dissipating the 
popular misconception according to which the 
Norman conqueror introduced art to a people 
which had known nothing hitherto but the 
roughest and most barbarous exhibitions of 
artistic faculty. It is here contended that while 
the Conquest opened up an era of great enthusiasm 
for building, and brought English sculpture into 
its happy close connexion with architecture, it 
had no effect on English style, which developed 
onwards to its ‘‘ Norman” characteristics from 
the Irish-Viking tradition, the second of those 
noted above. The argument is set out and illus- 
trated in some good pages on early Tympanum 
sculpture. Excellent again are the sections 
setting forth the influence of the craft of the 
painters and metal-workers upon the Anglo- 
Norman workers in stone. 

The volume reaches its culminating point of 
interest in the chapters on the architecturak 
earving of what it is proposed to call the First 
Gothic Period, i.e., from 1200 to 1280. This study, 
naturally, is centred in the Angel Choir at Lin- 
coln, in the Westminster transepts, and the Wells 
front. These are here most closely and carefully 
analyzed and described ; and the rash “ historic 
expert ’? quoted on p. 108, who declares that ‘‘ in 
...-sculpture....even architecture, Britain will 
hardly go down to the ages alongside of some 
other nations—nor were the plastic or pictorial 
arts ever really popular,” might well convert 
himself to a better opinion by spending half a day 
in the contemplation of the photographs belonging 
to these chapters. Both their characteristic 
“English ’’ quality and, in the finest examples, 
the astonishing spiritual affinity with the highest 
work of Greek sculpture are very properly dwelt 
upon, though any direct influence from the Greek, 
which some students are inclined to surmise, is, 
in our opinion, quite rightly rejected. It was 
surely in part a likeness of conditions, in part a 
likeness in the common conc eption of the rela- 
tions between the visible and the invisible world, 
which produced this likeness in expression. Greek 


or Gothic, these statues seem to stand as 
enduring witness against the arch-heresy of 
‘art for art’s sake,” whose beginning is 


materialism and its end pedantry. 
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The Burlington Magazine begins 1913 with 
articles of more than usual interest. Mr. Whitley 
—after long and laborious search—has discovered, 
principally in the journals of the time, but also 
in some MS. notes, references to the lectures on 
Perspective given by Turner as professor, and 
here for the first time all the information available 
is set out. Yet another discovery of high interest 
is communicated by Mr. W. Grant Keith in 
‘Some Hitherto Unknown Drawings by Inigo 
Jones.’ These had lain perdus among the 
architectural drawings which James Gibbs, 
upon his death in 1754, bequeathed to the Rad- 
cliffe at Oxford, and which had not hitherto 
been closely examined, being supposed to be all 
his own work. Mr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
in dealing with ‘ Indian Images with Many Arms,’ 
has a subject full of curious and profound interest, 
upon which every lover of art must desire better 
instruction. While grateful to him for what he 
here furnishes, we wish he had taken up more 
space in imparting knowledge, and less in some- 
what peevish castigations and assertions which, 
however true, he leaves unsupported. Mr. 
Clive Bell’s paper on ‘ Post-Impressionism and 
Asthetics’ is a delightful piece of writing, 
chiefly valuable for the end paragraphs, without 
which one term of his explanation of the essential 
in art, ‘ significant form,’ would carry no sense. 
The mystical relation between the real and the 
visible which it is the raison d’étre of art to illus- 
trate needs teaching, and is, perhaps, most 
effectively taught in this fugitive way, as if a 
mere addendum to a main theme. Three good 
series of papers are carried on to their second 
number: Dr. Schubring’s study of cassoni panels 
in English private collections ; M. A.J. Wauters’s 
‘Roger van der Weyden’; and the very interest- 
ing and well-illustrated discussion of the ‘Psy- 
chostasis in Christian Art,’ by Mary Phillips Perry. 





WE have received with pleasure from Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson of the Public Record Office, 
Hon. Secretary of the Surrey Archeological 
Society, the announcement that it is proposed 
to found a Surrey Record Society. The promoters 
of the scheme urge with justice that, from the 
point of view both of security and utility, the 
printing and indexing of the wealth of docu- 
mentary evidence amassed alike in the Public 
Record Office and in private hands is an imme- 
diate and important need. Experience has 
already proved how much excellent service, 
supplementary to the Government work of the 
publication of records, may be privately rendered 
by the common local interest of the several 
counties ; and the fine list of documents proposed 
for publication if the Society should be formed 
justifies our expecting great things from Surrey 
in this matter. 

The Society will be based upon a 10s. yearly 
subscription (with an entrance fee of 10s.), with, 
in return, at least one volume annually. If a 
sufficient number of names are sent in as willing 
to subscribe, a public meeting will be held in 
London to organize the Society. We are glad to 
note that a good preliminary list has already 
been obtained. 


WE learn with pleasure that our correspondent 





Dr. J. Willcock is about to publish a ‘ Life of Sir 
Henry Vane the Younger ’—in this, the ter- | 
centenary year of his hero’s birth. The younger | 


Vane, though perhaps a shadowy figure to the 
general reader, is one well worth close study, 
whether the point of view be that of an interest 
in the circumstances of his life or of an interest 
in the curiosities of human nature. We under- 
stand that the volume—which runs to some 
400 pp.—includes as an appendix documents, now 
printed for the first time, relating to an obscure: 
plot in 1659 to entrap Charles IT. 

REFERRING to the review of Pror. SKEat's 
‘Science of Etymology,’ which appeared at p. 498 
of our last volume, our correspondent Mr. ALFRED: 
ANScOMBE kindly writes to inform us that Prov. 
SKEAT was engaged in the preparation of a volume 
on ‘ The Place-Names of Suffolk ’ also. On May 18, 
inviting from Mr. ANSCOMBE an expression of 
opinion on ‘* Hoxne,” he wrote: “I am doing all 
the Suffolk place-names, 469 in number. I have got 
out at least 450 with almost complete safety, or 
with very high probability. Only a few are in 
doubt.” On May 22 he wrote that he was finishing 
his ‘Science of Etymology,’ and with characteristic 
humour he said he hoped there was not a single 
new statement in the book ! 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 

CATALOGUE No. 202, sent us by Mr. William 
Brown of Edinburgh, contains a number of 
interesting first editions, among them Butler’s- 
‘ Hudibras,’ all the three parts as they succes- 
sively appeared in 1663, 1664, 1678, 25l.; Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ as it was first privately’ 
reprinted for his friends from Fraser's Magazine,. 
1834, 161. 16s. ; Cowper’s two volumes of ‘ Poems,’ 
the first published in 1782, the second, containing 
‘The Task,’ ‘ John Gilpin,’ and other works, in 
1785, 117. 15s. ; Keats’s ‘ Lamia,’ ‘ Isabella,’ &c., 
1820, in the original boards and uncut, having its 
paper label on the back and the eight pages of’ 
advertisements, 58/7. 10s. ; and the first edition of 
Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ 1603, 682. Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ 
with the twelve etchings from Blake’s designs 
(1808), and Blake’s illustrations of the Book of 
Job (1825), from Sir Theodore Martin’s library,,. 
are to be sold together for 307. There are eight 
books with Cruikshank illustrations: the most 
costly, if not in itself the most interesting, is the 
Egan’s ‘ Life in London,’ for which 65/. is asked. 
Nisbet’s ‘ System of Heraldry ’ in the 1816 edition 
costs 61. 15s.; and the ‘ Annals of the Kingdom 
of Ireland, by the Four Masters, from the Earliest 
Period to 1616,’ edited, with translation and 
notes, by J. O’Donovan, 1856, 12/. 12s. We 
noticed two attractive sets of Japanese drawings, 
collections and designs for tailoring or dress- 
making on twenty-three double leaves of thin 
paper, intended evidently for embroidery, and 
with the artist’s name on every page. They 
belong apparently to the eighteenth century, and 
for the better the price is 42s., for the other 30s. 
We way mention also a copy of Mr. Forbes’s 
edition of the ancient Irish ‘ Missale Drum- 
mondiense,’ 11. 5s. ; a copy of Dresser and Sharpe’s 
‘History of the Birds of Europe,’ including all 
the species inhabiting the Western Palearctic: 
Region, 1871-96, 571. 10s. ; Pergolesi’s ‘ Original 
Designs of Vases, Figures, &ec.,’ 1777-92, 211. ; 
and a copy of Coryat’s ‘ Crudities,’ 1776, 31. 15s. 
At the end of the Catalogue is a list of engraved 
portraits which contains several very interesting: 
items. 
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Mr. James G. Comin of Exeter has sent us | which has also some illuminated pages of bio- 


the list of Topographical Works relating to the | pee al notes. 


British Isles which forms his Catalogue 289. 
Under the heading ‘ General Wieser uphy’” we 
observed several good books, such, for instance, 
as a copy of Leland’s ‘ Itinerary,’ 1710, 7.e., the 
first edition, offered for 3/7. 15s., and the Lysons’s 
‘Magna Britannia,’ bound in 8 vols., 1806-22, 
127. 12s. For dl. may be had Speed’s ‘ Theatre 
in the first (1611) edition. Coming to the separate 
counties, we find that there are a good copy of 
the original (1819) edition of Ormerod’s ‘ History 
of the County Palatine and City of Chester,’ 92. ; 
Polwhele’s ‘ History of Cornwall,’ 1803-8, 51.; 
Crabbe’s ‘ Account of the Monumental Brasses 
remaining in the Churches of the County of Devon,’ 
which is offered for 37. 10s.; a Hutchins’s ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities. : -of Dorset,’ best edition, 
priced 11. lls.; and a ‘‘ best edition’? copy of 
Wood's Athene Oxonienses,’ with the addition 
by Bliss, 1813-20—two copies, the better 67. 15s., 
the other 4/7. 15s. Nor must we forget to mention 
that Harris’s ‘ History of Kent,’ 1719, is here 
offered for 51., and Hasted’s History and Topo- 
graphical Survey of Kent’ for 8/. 8s. 


Mr. FRANCIS EDWARDS has sent us his Cata- 
logue of the Geographical Library of Mr. E. G. 
Ravenstein, which contains a large number of 

valuable and instructive works in English, Ger- 
man, Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, and other 
languz ges. There are a copy of Servetus’s edition of 
Ptolemy’s ‘ Geographice enarrationis, Libri VIII.,’ 
1535, 61. 10s.; the ‘Asia Portuguesa’ of Faria 
y Sousa, 1666-75, 5l.; Cavazzi’s ‘ Istorica De- 
scrizione de tre Regni Congo, Matamba et Angola 

.e delle Missioni Apostoliche esercitateni da 


? 











Religiosi Capucini,’ a folio, vellum, Bologna, 
1687, 2/7. 10s.; Ogilby’s ‘ Africa: Description 


of the Regions of Egypt, Barbary, Lygia, and 
Billedulgeria,’ &c., 1670, 3/.;  Herrera’s ‘ His- 
toria general de los Hechos de los Castellanos en 
Jas Islas y Tie srra Firma del Mar Oceano,’ Madrid, 
1730, 101. and two particularly good items 
under the neading of Collection of Voyages: a 
black-letter Hakluyt, ‘The Principal Naviga- 
tions,’ 1599-1600, 20/. ; and Purchas’s ‘ Hakluytus 
Posthumus,’ otherwise ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes,’ 
in 5 vols., folio, having the genuine engraved 
title to the first volume and the rare maps, 1625-6, 
70l. We may also mention that for 501. is offered 
Christopher Saxton’s ‘Collection of Maps of 
England and Wales.’ which is dated 1573-9, 
and consists of 35 folding coloured maps, folding 
plates of arms, catalogues of counties, and a 
frontispiece of a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
beneath which are eight Latin lines. 

IN Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogue 299 of Auto- 
graph Letters we noticed an interesting letter 
of Tolstoi’s, to be had for 61. 6s., addressed in 
1907 to one Ivan Fyodorovitch, promising to send 
money to two prisoners. There are two of 
Voltaire’s letters; three or four of Thackeray’s, 
as well as a pen-and-ink drawing of his coat of 
_arms, with a note below (26/.) ; a letter of Steele’s ; 
a good one not yet published of Stevenson's; 
and a collection ‘of 24 letters, some of which 
contain drawings by Pugin. 185/. is the price 
of a collection of ‘‘ souvenirs,” 7.e., an autograph 
letter of each and a miniature of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Wagner, a curious trio. They 
are contained in a sumptuously bound volume, 


| 
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We may also mention a letter 
by Madame de Maintenon, apparently to one of 
| ee sisters at St. Cyr, of unusual intrinsic value, 
12/. 12s.; a letter of Charles Lamb’s to Serjeant 
Talfourd, 187. 18s.; a letter written by Heine 
from Paris to Campe, librarian at Hamburg, 
1854, 8l. 8s.; two great seals, Henry VIII.’s, 
1544, 151. 15s., and Elizabeth’s, 1595, 101. 10s. 3 
and letters of Byron’s, the one dated April 12th, 
1822, to Capt. Hay, 12/. 10s.; the other from 
St. James’s, 3 Dec., 1813, on the subject of 
* The Giaour,’ 311. 10s. 


MEssrs. SOTHERAN’S Catalogue 730 gives us a 
‘ Bibliotheca Criminalis et Juridica’ which may 
well claim the attention of those who are interested 
in criminology and the light which it throws 
on civilization. Most of the items are within the 
reach of purses moderately supplied ; in fact, 
the most expensive that we noticed are a ‘ Collec- 
tion of Seventy- -four Interesting Trials for Murder, 
High Treason, &c.,’ 80 vols., 1770-1865, 121. 12s. ; 
a * Large Collection of the Perjured Narratives, 
Informations, Speeches, Confessions, Broadsides, 
Trials, &c., relative to the Popish Plot,’ 150 pieces 
in 5 vols., folio, 1678-86, 21l.; and * The Grand 
Pyrate: the Life and Death of Capt. George 
Cusack, the great Sea-Robber,’ 1675-6, 71. 7s. 
These items, however, seem to us by no means 
more interesting than many others offered for a 
pound or two, in some cases for shillings. Thus, 
with English and French on opposite pages, there 
are the original pieces relating to the trial of 
Calas ; the trial of the ‘ Wicked” Lord Byron, 
the poet’s great-uncle, for killing William “Cha- 
worth ; some score of papers relating to Eliz.a- 
beth Canning; the proceedings—printed for 
Elizabeth Cellier—connected with her accusation 
of complicity in what was known as the ‘** Meal- 
tub Plot,’ and her deliverance, under the title of 
* Malice Defeated’ ; the trial of Mary Ann Clarke 
‘ with pensive and comely folding portrait front.”’ ) 
with the Wrights for conspiracy against Col. 
Wardle ; and the report of the important Yelver- 
ton marriage case, which brought on the much- 
needed reform in regard to the validity of the 


Scotch and Jrish marriage laws. There are 
several interesting newspaper libel actions, of 


which we may mention that against John Magee 
of The Dublin Evening Post for publishing a 
review of the Duke of Richmond’s Irish ad- 
ministration, in which Daniel O’Connell was 
counsel for the defence (1813); and that of 
Hodgson against John Walter in 1821 for trade 
defamation, when The Times lost its case. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EK. Witson Dosss. —Many thanks. 
was answered at 11S. vi. 355. 

A. C. C.—Forwarded. 
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